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neither  of  them  discoverable  in  Italian  poetry  or  in  Spanish — or  at  least 
not  discoverable  to  the  same  extent.  In  the  first  place^  both  these  other 
Komance  languages  are  rhymthic  with  accentual  systems  easily  perceptible 
to  the  ears  attuned  to  Teutonic  alternations  of  stress.  And  in  the  second 
place,  the  Eomance  words  in  English  are  derived  most  of  them  directly 
from  the  French,  whereas  the  Italian  and  Spanish  forms  of  the  same 
word  are  often  so  different  from  our  secondary  words  that  they  need  an 
effort  of  perception  and  so  evoke  the  primary  emotions,  rather  than  the 
secondary,  which  are  called  forth  by  the  corresponding  French  words.  It 
is  true  also  that  clarity  is  not  the  chief  characteristic  of  either  Italian  or  of 
Spanish,  as  it  is  of  French. 

Brander  Matthews. 


LINCOLiTS  ENGLISH 

BY  MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER  - 

A WRITER  or  an  orator  who  has  once,  if  only  once,  become  the  spokes- 
man of  his  people  at  a national  crisis  necessarily  becomes  interesting  as 
a master  of  his  native  speech.  That  feat,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the 
American  people,  and  with  the  assent  of  foreign  critics,  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  performed.  Of  course,  the  speech  at  Gettysburg,  which 
has  long  ago  taken  its  place  among  the  ^%reat  little  speeches’^  of  the 
English  language,  or  of  any  language,  is  securely  a classic.  It 
would  be  a waste  of  space  to  transcribe  it.  Everybody  may  be  supposed 
to  be  reprinting  and  reading  it  in  this  anniversary  month  of  the  cen- 
tennial year.  Nobody  will  be  disputing  that  it  is  a masterpiece.  In  it, 
Lincoln  really  ^Tose  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument,^^ — to  continue 
the  language  of  the  great  rhetorician  whose  tercentenary  preceded  his 
own  centenary  by  two  centuries  and  two  months, — really  asserted  Eternal 
Providence  and  justified  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Beading  it  over  again 
as  coldly  and  critically  as  any  American  can,  it  seems  very  nearly  as 
impeccable  as  inspiring.  There  is  only  that  one  unlucky  slip  in  the  first 
sentence,  ‘‘^our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a new  nation,^^ 
with  its  necessary  and  impossible  implication  that  the  male  is  the  par- 
turient parent,  to  contradict  or  halt  the  else  uninterrupted  course  of  the 
reader's  grateful  and  admiring  assent. 

The  man  who  did  the  Gettysburg  speech,  one  says,  must  have  done 
other  things  almost  equally  worthy  of  memory  and  celebration.  And  one 
recalls,  more  or  less  vaguely,  other  ^'■’eloquent  passages,”  other  ^^purple 
patches.”  One  may  be  moved,  as  the  present  commentator  has  been 
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moved,  to  go  through  all  the  published  writings  and  speeches  of  the 
author  of  the  Gettysburg  address,  in  the  hope  of  finding  other  things 
of  the  same  rhetorical  quality.  This  little  study  is  a record  of  what  such 
a disinterested  inquirer  finds. 

The  first  thing  he  finds  is  that  the  eloquent  passages  are,  truly, 
pur  pur  ei  panni.  Every  one  of  them,  in  the  Horatian  phrase, 
adsuitur.  It  is  not  merely  a more  elaborately  embroidered  piece  of 
the  surrounding  tissue.  It  is,  truly,  ^^sewed  on.^^  Let  us  make  a col- 
lection, by  no  means  necessarily  a ^^crazy-quilt,^’  of  these  ornamental 
patches.  The  collection  of  the  ^‘Messages  of  the  Presidents'^  contains  them 
all.  For  neither  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  nor  yet  any  other  utter- 
ances of  Lincoln  before  he  was  President,  are  in  any  danger  of  getting 
into  the  school-readers  as  models  of  expression.  The  parting  speech  at 
Springfield  may  be  admitted  as  a partial  exception.  There  is  in  fact  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature  in  the  way  in  which  the  leading  lawyer  of 
that  then  frontier  community,  who  had  gone  daily  in  and  out  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  before  the  neighbors  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  took 
his  leave  of  them  to  venture  upon  strange  scenes  and  a new  environment, 
like  a prairie  Columbus  embarking  upon  uncharted  seas.  Of  human 
nature,  and  of  necessary  pathos.  But,  while  one  derives  this  impression 
from  the  parting  speech,  one  recalls  only  one’s  impression,  not  the 
ipsissima  verda,.  the  very  Avords  by  which  that  impression  had  been 
conveyed,  as  one  would  recall  them  if  they  had  been  uttered  by  a master 
of  language,  as  if  the  little  speech  were  in  the  same  class,  for  example, 
with  the  little  speech  of  Burke  at  Bristol,  or  the  little  speech  of  Emerson 
at  Manchester.  From  a re-reading  of  the  Springfield  speech  one  carries, 
away  only  the  same  confused  recollection  of  something  genial  and  human 
which  one  brought  to  it.  As  to  those  Douglas  debates,  what  the  candid 
reader  finds  in  them  is  by  no  means  rhetorical  excellence.  He  can  never 
say  of  their  author  what  Hallam  said  of  Hooker:  “So  little  is  there  of 
vulgarity  in  his  racy  idiom.”  Bather  the  contrary.  What  the  present- 
day  reader  does  find  is  arguing,  arguing  which  is  not  only  keen,  but 
candid.  How  Douglas  was  keen — no  debater  of  his  generation  more  so. 
But  he  was  distinctly  uncandid.  When  he  was  confronted  by  an  equal, 
or  rather  by  a greater,  clearness  of  perception,  Avhich  not  only  vividly 
brought  out  the  shiftiness  and  trickiness  of  his  oratory,  but  shamed 
those  qualities  by  confronting  them  with  a disposition  evidently  equitable 
and  candid,  it  was  the  adversary  Avho  triumphed.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Douglas  lost  his  temper  many  times,  Lincoln  hardly  once.  Lincoln’s 
candor  was  in  fact  his  chief  asset  in  debate,  as  it  had  been  his  chief  asset 
in  talking  to  Illinois  juries.  As  whoever  has  much  frequented  courts  of 
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justice  must  have  noticed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  a nisi 
prms  lawyer  can  possess.  How  strange  so  few  jury  lawyers  should 
cultivate  it.  It  was  recognized,  by  the  end  of  1858,  all  over  Illinois,  as 
Lincoln's  chief  political  asset.  For  “Honest  Old  Abe"  did  not  merely 
imply  that  Lincoln,  in  the  judgment  of  his  fellow-citizens,  would  not 
steal  money.  It  was  a tribute  to  his  equity  and  fair-mindedness  as  a 
disputant.  “Candid  old  Abe"  was  what  Illinois,  half  a century  ago, 
really  “wished  to  say." 

But  let  us  examine  the  “purple  patches."  A President’s  message  is 
commonly  a mosaic,  a thing  of  shreds  and  patches.  Each  head  of  depart- 
ment is  apt  to  be  left  to  dictate  the  statements  of  fact  and  the  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  his  department,  and  his  own  words  are  apt, 
naturally,  to  be  incorporated.  But  this  practice  is  fatal  to  rhetorical 
unity,  to  “style."  Matthew  Arnold  says,  very  justly,  of  British  “Speeches 
from  the  Throne" : 

What  is  to  be  remarked  is  this — a speech  from  the  throne  falls  essentially 
within  the  sphere  of  rhetoric,  it  is  one’s  sense  of  rhetoric  which  has  to  fix  its 
tone  and  style,  so  as  to  keep  a certain  note  always  sounding  in  it;  in  an  English 
speech  from  the  throne,  whatever  its  faults,  this  rhetorical  note  is  always  struck 
and  kept  to. 

How  this  prolongation  of  a single  rhetorical  “note"  is  evidently  out 
of  the  question  when  the  composition  is  a cento  of  the  contributions  of 
heads  of  departments.  And  this  was  the  case  with  most  of  Lincoln’s 
messages,  as  it  is  and  perhaps  must  be  the  case  with  most  Presidential 
messages  under  our  system.  But  it  was  not  the  case  with  Lincoln’s  first 
inaugural.  About  the  first  draft  of  that  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
taken  counsel  of  fiesh  and  blood.  He  had  written,  it  out  at  Springfield, 
and  had  brought  it  on  to  Washington,  sending  a few  copies  to  those 
whose  counsel  he  felt  bound  to  invoke.  Among  these  was  Seward,  who 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  he  was  the  only  counsellor.  The  body  of 
the  inaugural  was  a characteristically  Lincolnian  piece  of  fair  and  candid 
argumentation,  made  almost  astonishing  by  the  circumstances.  “Come, 
let  us  reason  together,"  he  says  to  communities  which  had  already  seceded 
or  were  visibly  on  the  edge  of  secession,  and  goes  on  to  argue  away  their 
apprehensions  about  his  power  or  his  disposition  to  interfere  with  slavery 
wherever  it  already  had  a legal  existence.  Of  course,  his  candor  was  not 
so  naif  as  it  might  seem.  The  argument  was  really  addressed  to  the 
border  or  uncommitted  States,  which  in  fact  were  held,  but  which  would 
assuredly  have  followed  the  Cotton  States  if  the  Government  had  come 
under  the  direction  of  an  advocate  of  immediate  and  unconditional 
Abolition.  But  this  is  from  our  present  purpose.  That  purpose  is  to 
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point  out  that  the  one  ^‘^purple  patch”  in  that  inaugural,  the  one  passage 
of  which  the  casual  reader  is  likely  to  retain  any  recollection,  the  perora- 
tion, was  not  Lincoln's  at  all,  but  Seward's.  Yet  those  who  recall  it  at 
all  will  be  apt  to  cite  it  to  you  as  an  example  of  Lincoln's  eloquence. 
Seward  himself  was  perhaps  the  foremost  dialectician  and  even  more 
clearly  the  foremost  rhetorician  of  his  party,  a far  better  exemplar  of  the 
use  of  the  English  language  than,  for  example^^  Charles  Sumner,  with  his 
tropical  and  Corinthian  rhetorical  exuberance.  Here  is  Seward's  draft 
for  that  peroration : 

I close.  We  are  not,  we  must  not  be,  aliens  or  enemies,  but  fellow  country- 
men and  brethren.  Although  passion  has  strained  our  bonds  of  affection  too 
hardly,  they  must  not,  I am  sure  they  will  not,  be  broken.  The  mystic  chords 
which,  proceeding  from  so  many  battlefields  and  so  many  patriot  graves,  pass 
through  all  the  hearts  and  all  the  hearths  in  this  broad  continent  of  ours  will 
yet  again  harmonize  in  their  ancient  music  when  breathed  upon  by  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  nation. 

And  here  is  Seward's  contribution,  as  retouched  and  adopted  by  Lin- 
coln, and  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  the  First  Inaugural : 

I am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies  but  friends.  Though  passion  may 
have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart 
and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union, 
when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

Lincoln's  version  will  be  admitted  to  be  an  improvement.  That  “I 
am  loath  to  close,''  as  who  might  say  ^det  me  plead  with  you  yet  awhile 
longer,”  is  a masterly  rhetorical  touch.  At  the  same  time  his  docility 
as  to  the  volunteered  contribution  to  a performance  with  which  he  had 
taken  so  much  trouble,  and  about  which  he  might  have  been  expected  to 
cherish  a paternal  pride  and  sensitiveness,  shows  him  to  have  been 
without  literary  vanity.  Which  is  admirable  in  its  way,  no  doubt.  But 
as  a symptom  of  what  one  may  call  the  literary  instinct?  One  recalls 
Walter  Bagehot's  pregnant  remark  about  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis 
and  the  dulness  of  his  writing : 

He  had  not,  indeed,  the  powers  of  a great  literary  artist;  it  was  not  in  his 
way  to  look  at  style  as  an  alluring  art.  He  wanted  to  express  his  opinion,  and 
cared  for  nothing  else.  He  had  no  literary  vanity;  and  without  the  vanity  that 
loves  applause,  few  indeed  cultivate  the  tact  that  gains  applause. 

Possibly  it  was  Lincoln's  docility  in  this  question  of  mere  form  which 
encouraged  Seward's  appointment  of  himself  to  the  position  of  Mentor 
to  the  uncouth  Western  Telemachus,  and  helped  to  bring  about  in  him 
the  delusion  that  the  pupil  who  had  been  so  amenable  in  a matter  of 
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style  would  be  equally  amenable  in  things  of  substance.  His  undeception 
was  rapid  and  complete,  as  has  been  especially  shown  by  Mr.  Koths- 
child  in  his  study  “Lincoln,  Master  of  Men.^^  And  Seward’s  loyal  ac-r 
ceptance  of  the  actual  situation — “The  President  is  the  best  of  us” — 
is  as  creditable  a fact  as  one  knows  or  needs  to  know  about  the  man  who 
had  gone  into  the  Cabinet  Avith  the  general  belief,  which  he  shared,  that 
he  AA-as  the  leader  of  the  Eepublican  party  and  his  successful  competitor 
for  the  Presidency  but  its  figure-head. 

The  next  of  the  messages  is,  of  course,  the  message  of  July  4,  1861, 
to  the  special  session  of  Congress  convoked  to  consider  ways  and  means 
for  suppressing  the  insurrection.  It  is  a lawyerlike  message,  much  more 
lawyerlike  than  literary.  Part  of  its  purport  is  to  show  that  secession 
had  not  been  peaceable  but  aggressive,  and  that  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter 
had  been  an  unprovoked  act  of  war.  Ehetorically  considered,  one  has  to 
note  that  it  abounds,  as  for  that  matter  do  all  the  state  papers  of  its 
author,  in  split  infinitives.  But  one  has  also  to  note  that  the  split 
infinitive  was  by  no  means  the  anti-shibboleth  in  1861  that  it  has  come 
to  be  in  1909.  Not  until  McKinley’s  time  could  it  be  feigned,  even  so 
plausibly  as  to  invoke  hilarity,  that  the  President  had  invited  a friend 
to  the  White  House  to'  partake  of  a “split  infinitive  and  soda.”  There 
was  a locution  in  that  special  message  Avhich  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  remonstrance  in  the  Cabinet  with  the  Presidential  author,  as  infra  dig., 
and  the  author  had  replied  to  the  remonstrance  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  understood  as  long  as  the  message  in  which  it  was  embodied 
concerned  anybody.  It  was  in  truth  rather  temerarious  for  a President’s 
message,  viz : 

- With  rebellion  thus  sugar-coated  they  have  been  drugging  the  public  mind  of 
their  section  for  more  than  thirty  years — 

but  we  cannot  fairly  say  of  it  that  there  vvas  an  overdose  of  “vulgarity” 
in  this  “racy  idiom.”  One’s  attention  is  rather  concentrated  on  the 
“purple  patch”  which,  as  usual,  Avas  the  “peroration”  and  which  was  in 
these  terms: 

And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  Avith  pure  purpose, 
let  us  reneAV  our  trust  in  God,  and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with  manly 
hearts, 

Avhich,  as  AA^as  evident  to  more  readers,  perhaps,  in  1861  than  in  1909, 
is  a transcription,  so  literal  as  to  be  beyond  the  reproach  of  intended 
plagiarism,  from  LongfelloAv’s  Hyperion:  “Go  forth  to  meet  the 
ShadoAV}^  Future  Avithout  fear,  and  Avith  a manly  heart.” 

The  First  Annual  Message  (December  3,  1861)  contains  nothing  to 
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our  present  purpose.  The  bulk  of  it  is  given  to  a purely  formal  and 
perfunctory  recital  of  the  operations  of  the  Government,  such  as  might 
have  been  contributed  by  any  heads  of  departments,  or,  for  that  matter, 
by  any  well-informed  clerks  in  the  several  departments,  having  neither 
the  reality  nor  the  pretension  of  individual  ^^style’"  in  presentation.  There 
is  no  rhetorical  peroration.  The  logical  peroration  is  a highly  character- 
istic argument,  most  plainly  Lincolnian,  to  show  that  the  Confederacy 
was  reverting  to  aristocratic  and  feudal  political  ideals,  and  that  the  hope 
of  the  oppressed  and  suppressed  of  all  mankind  lay  in  the  triumph  of 
tile  Union  arms.  One  can  hardly  read  this  calm  argumentation  without 
wonder  that  it  should  have  been  so  calm,  that  it  should  not  anywhere  have 
been  ^Touched  with  emotion^^  to  some  rhetorical  glow. 

And  quite  as  great  is  one’s  wonder  that  the  next  of  the  important 
Presidential  deliverances,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  itself,  should 
have  preserved  this  pedestrian  gait.  For  this  also  is  as  dry  a recital  as  the 
most  technical  of  courts  could  have  required  or  the  most  technical  of 
conveyancers  have  produced,  of  the  exact  scope  and  purport  of  the  pre- 
liminary and  provisional  proclamation  of  the  previous  September,  to 
which  this  one  gave  exactitude.  There  is,  indeed,  one  rhetorical  passage, 
one  ‘■'^purple  patch,”  the  one  paragraph  which  the  memory  of  the  ordinary 
reader  might  find  memorable.  And  it  is  curious  to  note  that,  as  the 
one  memorable  passage  of  the  inaugural  should  have  been  that  applied  by 
Seward,  so  the  one  memorable  passage  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
should  have  been  that  f urnished  by  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Here  is  the  pas- 
sage. To  save  space,  the  three  words  added  by  Lincoln  to  Chase’s  draft 
are  enclosed  in  the  first  parenthesis,  and  the  ten  words  deleted  from  it 
by  Lincoln  in  the  second : 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice  warranted  by  the 
Constitution  (upon  military  necessity),  (and  of  duty  demanded  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country)  I invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the 
gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

Without  doubt  the  deletion  is  an  improvement  in  all  senses.  With- 
out doubt  the  interjected  reservation  was  politically  and  legally  demanded. 
But,  rhetorically,  how  awkward  it  is,  how  careless  of  form,  how  careless 
of  the  popular  impression  the  proclanration  was  meant  to  produce.  In- 
deed, how  destructive  the  awkward  interjection  might  have  been,  had 
public  opinion  been  more  evenly  balanced  and  not,  by  that  time,  been 
exerting  an  irresistible  pressure  upon  the  President.  As  to  Lincoln’s 
magnanimity,  this  acceptance  of  Chase’s  emendation  to  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  speaks  even  more  emphatically  than  his  acceptance  of 
Seward’s  emendation  to  the  first  Inaugural.  For  from  the  day  when 
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Chase  entered  the  Cabinet  to  the  day  when  he  left  it  to  take  the  Chief 
Justiceship,  he  was  a thorn  in  the  side  of  his  chief.  Nor  was  his  chief’s 
magnanimity  repaid  in  his  case,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Seward,  by  a 
corresponding  magnanimity  on  his  side.  At  any  rate,  the  absence  of 
“literary  vanity”  on  the  part  of  Lincoln  had  here  its  most  crucial 
e:xhibition. 

The  Second  Annual  Message  (December,  1862)  consists,  as  to  two- 
thirds  of  it,  like  the  first,  in  the  “bald  and  unconvincing  narratives”  of 
the  operations  of  the  Government  in  its  several  departments.  The  last 
third  is  quite  unmistakably  the  individual  work  of  the  President,  being, 
in  fact,  an  argument  in  favor  of  his  scheme  of  emancipation  with  com- 
pensation to  loyal  owners.  It  has  all  the  frankness  and  candor  which 
marked  his  parts  in  forensic  struggles  and  political  debates.  But  here, 
again,  the  “peroration,”  instead  of  being  the  culmination  and  summary 
of  the  reasoning  of  the  argument,  heightened  into  rhetorical  loftiness  by 
the  reasoner’s  own  emotion,  lifted  “to  the  height  of  that  great  argument,” 
is  extraneous,  almost  irrelevant  to  the  preceding  argumentation.  Dis- 
tinctly, adsuitur.  But  how  good  it  is  in  itself,  very  nearly  its  author’s 
best.  I omit  the  frequent  italicization  of  the  original,  which  really  adds 
nothing : 

Fellow-citi.?ens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and  the 
Administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  significance 
or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which 
we  pass  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.  We 
say  that  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world  will  not  forget  that  we  say  this. 
We  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The  world  knows  that  we  do  know  how  to  save 
it.  We — even  we  here — hold  the  powder  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving 
freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free — honorable  alike  in  what  we 
give  and  what  we  preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last,  best 
hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may  succeed,  this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain, 
peaceful,  generous,  just — a way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will  forever  applaud 
and  God  must  forever  bless. 

The  fairly  well-read  English  reader  will,  of  course,  be  reminded  by 
those  first  three  sentences  of  the  expression  of  the  like  thought  in  the 
conclusion  of  Burke’s  summing-up  against  Warren  Hastings,  a compo- 
sition which  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  Lincoln  had  ever  seen : 

A business  which  has  so  long  occupied  the  councils  and  the  tribunals  of 
Great  Britain  cannot  possibly  be  huddled  over  in  the  course  of  vulgar,  trite  and 
transitory  events.  . . . My  Lords,  we  are  all  elevated  to  a degree  of  importance 
by  it;  the  meanest  of  us  will,  by  means  of  it,  more  or  less  become  the  concern  of 
posterity. 

How  satisfactory  to  one’s  patriotic  pride  to  find  that  the  utterance 
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of  the  unschooled  American  comes  out  so  well  in  comparison  with  what 
one  may  plausibly  call  the  masterpiece  of  the  most  consummate  rheto- 
rician who  has  ever  as  an  orator  handled  the  English  language.  While  in 
the  fourth  sentence  the  American  forges  in  his  heat  the  brand-new 
metaphor  of  the  illuminating  torch  lighted  by  the  ^‘fiery  trial.”  It  is 
worthy  of  Burke,  worthy  of  anybody,  and  quite  at  the  highest  level  of 
Lincoln. 

The  Third  Annual  Message  contains  little  to  our  present  purpose. 
As  little  does  the  fourth.  The  bulk  of  each,  again,  is  a cento  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  heads  of  departments,  of  which  Seward^s  part,  the  part 
relating  to  foreign  relations,  is,  as  a matter  of  course,  well  and  easily 
written,  and  the  other  departmental  contributions  as  it  might  please 
Providence.  But,  in  the  minor  share  fairly  attributable  to  the  President’s 
own  pen,  one  cannot  fail  to  note  the  increase  of  ease  which  came  with 
increasing  conversance  with  great  affairs,  and  with  increasing  practice  in 
this  form  of  composition.  Horace  Greeley’s  ^^culture”  was  perhaps  about 
on  a level  with  Lincoln’s,  though  Greeley  had  the  more  schooling,  Lincoln 
having  never  had  any.  In  their  controversial  correspondence,  however, 
one  cannot  fail  to  discern  the  advantage  which  the  more  practised  publicist 
had  by  reason  of  his  more  pointed  and  popular  style,  a style  to  which  the 
late  Mr.  Godkin,  himself  an  academically  trained  scholar,  rendered  just 
tribute  in  a letter  quoted  by  his  biographer.  But  all  the  same,  these  later 
messages  of  Lincoln,  offering,  as  they  do,  so  little  that  is  quotable,  never 
^Tringing  the  light  of  general  culture  to  illuminate  the  technicalities 
of  a particular  pursuit,”  nor  rising  into  philosophic  generalities  beyond 
the  need  of  the  actual  occasion,  as  is  the  wont  of  born  or  highly  trained 
writers,  have  yet  increasingly  the  air  of  a connaissance  des  choses.  They 
recall  Clarendon’s  enforced  praise  of  Cromwell: 

When  he  appeared  first  in  the  Parliament,  he  seem’d  to  have  a Person  in 
no  degree  gracious,  no  ornament  of  discourse,  none  of  those  Talents  which  use  to 
conciliate  the  Affections  of  the  Stander  by:  yet  as  he  grew  into  Place  and 
Authority,  liis  parts  seem’d  to  be  raised  as  if  he  had  conceal’d  Faculties,  till  he 
had  occasion  to  use  them;  and  when  he  was  to  act  the  part  of  a Great  Man, 
he  did  it  without  any  indecency,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  Custom. 

The  only  sentence  one  can  cite  of  these  two  messages  applicable  to 
our  present  inquiry,  is  the  last  of  the  third  message,  setting  forth  the 
high  claims  of  the  Army  and  Havy  upon  the  national  gratitude: 

The  gallant  men,  from  commander  to  sentinel,  who  compose  them,  and  to 
whom  more  than  to  others,  the  world  must  stand  indebted  for  the  house  of  free- 
dom disenthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged  and  perpetuated. 

Which,  one  would  say,  was  a distorted  schoolboy  memory  of  what 
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Charles  Keade^s  American  calls  ^^Connsellor  Curran’s  bnnknm” — ^^re- 
deemed,  regenerated  and  disenthralled  by  the  irresistible  genius  of  uni- 
versal emancipation” — unless  one  happened  to  recollect  that  Lincoln 
never  was  a schoolboy ! 

In  the  second  Inaugural,  without  question  he  rises  again  to  his 
greatest  height,  even  to  ^^the  height  of  that  great  argument.”  The  more 
the  pity  for  the  single  blemish : 

Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do  we  pray — that  this  mighty  scourge  of 
war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondman’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil 
shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid 
with  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so 
still  it  must  be  said,  ‘'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.” 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to 
bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds ; to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  v/idow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

What  a pity  about  that  jingling  first  sentence.  How  can  one  help 
scanning  it  as  metre,  and  even  throwing  it  into  metrical  form,  as  was 
done  by  the  contem^poraneous  Copperhead  scoffers: 

Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  v/e  pray 

That  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away. 

Truly,  *’a  style  impossible  to  a born  man  of  letters.”  It  does  what 
one  unlucky  slip  can  do  to  discredit  what  follows.  But  what  follows  is 
tindiscreditable.  It  is  as  if  the  speaker  felt  already  the  shadow  of  the 
catastrophe  already  impending,  which  was  so  suddenly,  and  in  the  next 
ensuing  month,  to  befall.  It  was,  as  it  were,  the  unconscious  realization 
of  that  tremendous  couplet  of  Eichard  Baxter: 

I preached  as  never  sure  to  preach  again. 

And  as  a dying  man  to  dying  men. 

That  citation  will  have  to  do.  ''Facit  indignatio  versum/'  says 
Juvenal.  “Ye  hae  gotten  to  your  English,”  quotes  Walter  Scott  of  the 
discourse  of  his  countrywomen,  when  rapt  by  passion  into  eloquence. 
“The  speech  of  a man  even  in  zealous  anger  becomes  a chant,  a song,” 
says  Carlyle.  And  this  once,  these  twice,  the  untutored  Lincoln  rose  to 
the  height  of  his  great  argument.  Thereby  he  assured  his  place  among 
the  masters  of  English  speech. 
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